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ECONOMIC TRENDS REPORT FOR QATAR - 1979 


Note: The following statistics have been gathered by 

the U. S. Embassy in Doha from various sources (Ministry 
of Finance and Petroleum, Ministry of Commerce and Economy, 
Ministry of Municipal Affairs, Qatar Monetary Agency, 
Qatar Navigation Company, Commercial Banks, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, -International Monetary Fund, Department 
of Ports). The reader should be cautioned that at best 
they are approximations. The Government of Qatar does not 
have a statistics office or a government-wide standard for 
the compilation of statistics. We feel, however, that the 
following indicators give a good impression of the economy 
of Qatar. 





KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS - QATAR 


(All values in million US dollars unless otherwise stated.) 
$1.00=3.745 Qatari Riyals. Although OR is classified as 
floating currency, exchange rate against dollar has been 
set up at above rate by the Government of Oatar since 

June 30, 1979. 


% Change 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1978/1977 


Income and Production 
GNP at current prices 3517 
(1) Per capita GNP (US$1) 20690 


Crude Oil Production 159.8 
(in million US barrels) 


Associated Gas Production 144 
(in million cubic feet) 


Electric Power 625 
(millions of kilowatt 
hours) 


Peak Demand 
(megawatts) 


Water desalination 
(million gallons) 


Money and Prices 
US $1=ORs (Qatari Riyals) 3.94 3.85(2) -2.3% 


Money Supply 264.8 612.8 +14% 
--Demand deposits L932 460.3 +13% 
--Currency in circulation 73.6 25269 +17% 
(3) Prime short term note 8.5% 3.54 0% 
(3) Discount Trade Paper 8.5% 9% 0% 
3-5 yrs bank term loan 9.5% 10% 0% 
Personal loan rate 8.5% 9% 0% 
Time Deposits: 30 days 6% 0% 
90 days 6% 0% 
180 days 


Interest on savings 
deposits 





% Change 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1978/1977 


Balance of Payments/Trade 


Gold and foreign exchange 
reserves 2063 3900 N/A - 


Balance of Payments +529 +92.5 +37.7 -59.3% 
Balance of Trade +1333 +885.2 +1128.8 +27.53% 


Exports (FOB) 
(oil included) 1733 2101.7. 2348.3 +11.7% 


Imports (CIF) 450 1233.8, 1219.5 -3% 
Imports from U.S. 50.3 70.7 282.2 ° F2i.2 -13% 
Ports Freight 

Freight unloaded (1000 tons) 875 1470 

Number of ships 465 593 


Motor vehicles imported 
(single units) 14081 


Construction 


Number of permits 
issued - Doha 


Cement (1000 tons) 


--Production 
--Imports 


State Budget 

-Revenues 1975 2050 2248 
-Expenditures 1018.2 1446.5 1892 
Actual public revenues 1783.8 2231.8 2108 


Actual public Expenditures 1108 1452 1892 


(4) Price Index 


(1974 = 100) 138.03 166.68 204.78 235.5 





Notes: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Embassy estimates 1978 population - 250,000. 


QMA has revalued the OR by 2-1/2 percent in 1979. 
Exchange rate as of July 1, 1979, is $1:00=3.745 OR. 


Average rates. 


Computed on basis of monthly cost-of-living for family 
of three. Average cost-of-living for 3-person family 

in 1978 was US $1,300 per month. This does not include 
housing expenses of approximately $1,500 per month which 
are usually paid by emplcyer. 





OVERVIEW 


The economy of Qatar expanded rapidly from 1974 to 1977. 

By 1978 this expansion stopped primarily because of the 
government policy of tightening the money supply which was 
accomplished by postponing and scaling down development 
projects. This was done to combat the rapid increase in 

the cost of living since 1974 and the uneven economic growth 
which occurred during the 3-year period since 1974. The 
Qatar Government now hopes to maintain a slow steady growth 
rate and avoid rapid shifts in the economy which can cause 
shortages and high rates of inflation. 


The local economy continues to be dominated by the petroleum 
industry. Oil and gas production increased in 1978, and 
public revenues have also increased. However, as an example 
of the government policy to cool down the local economy, 
actual public expenditures decreased 9 percent. 


The economic slowdown has also affected the private sector. 
Total freight imported by tonnage was about the same as 1977, 
but total value of imports was down 5 percent. The construction 
industry has been especially hard hit in 1978. Building permits 
were down 60 percent. This trend continues through July 1979. 
Many construction companies that were formed to cash in on the 
extravagant contracts of the boom period (1974-77) are being 
forced out of business and more established firms are cutting 
excess staff. The Government of Qatar was advised by the IMF 

in January 1979 to ease its monetary restrictions in order to 
revitalize the construction industry. Through the second quarter 
of 1979, the GOQ has declined to do so. The GOQ has, however, 
announced a policy to favor local construction firms over 
foreign competitors in government tenders. This program will 
probably not bring much relief as there are not enough projects 
to support all of the construction firms. 


Qatar has launched a program of Qatarization. All joint-venture 
industries and government offices have been urged to move Qatari 
citizens into positions of authority. Foreign-educated 

Qataris are returning to Qatar and taking responsible positions 
that normally have been held by expatriates. Approximately 

460 Qatari students were studying in the United States at the 
end of 1978. These men will have a definite role to play in the 
development of the country in both the private and public 
sectors. 


The petroleum industry will continue to dominate the economy 
for the foreseeable future. Total revenues will probably 





continue to increase although oil production may start to 
decline as the oil reservoirs become depleted towards the 

end of this century, which will be due to a continued increase 
in oil prices. Therefore, Qatar will not be forced to rush 
into the development of the North West Dome unassociated gas 
field for monetary reasons. A decision on the future of the 
North West Dome is not expected to be made until feasibility 
studies are conducted. It is anticipated that this field will 
be the cornerstone of any future economic planning. 


PART A - CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Oil has accounted for the spectacular growth of the Qatari 
economy. Qatar's economy developed at a modest rate from 

1949, when the first cargo of crude was exported, until the 
early 1970s. In 1974, oil revenues rocketed to $1,928 billion, 
which represented a 500 percent increase over 1973 earnings. 
Oil income for 1978 was approximately $2.5 billion. The oil 
sector now accounts for more than 50 percent of the GNP and 
well over 90 percent of government revenues. During 1976 and 
early 1977 the government acquired 100 percent control over 
oil production and marketing. Oil reserves are expected to 
last an additional 20 years. Reserves of non-associated natural 
gas recently discovered in the North West Dome probably will 
shore up the economy for a long time after the oil runs out. 


Starting in 1969, when construction began on a fertilizer plant, 


Qatar embarked on am ambitious industrialization scheme. Not 
surprisingly, virtually all heavy industrial projects that have 
been initiated thus far rely or. Qatar's petroleum reserves for 
either fuel or feedstock. The total capital cost of these 
projects will approach $4 billion. For the execution of most 
industrial projects, the government has formed joint: venture 
companies with a foreign partner. (The foreign companies 
acquire minority participation - generally 30 percent or less 
in return for technical, managerial and marketing expertise.) 
This arrangement has been employed for petrochemical, fertilizer, 
steel and gas utilization projects. 


Infrastructure development has considerably slowed down 

since 1977. Qatar now has a good road system and adequate 
communications facilities. In early 1980, patients will be 
accepted in the new Hamad General Hospital, which along with 
20 new clinics will adequately serve Qatar's medical needs. 
The expanded Doha port and the Umm Said port will meet the 
needs of the country. Future projects will extend Doha's 
water and sewer system and add another electrical generation 
plant. As the housing shortage eased, housing starts decreased 
drastically in 1978, and rents declined slightly in the fourth 
quarter of 1978 and the first two quarters of 1979. 





INDUSTRY 


As in neighboring countries, the petroleum industry is the 
main reason for economic growth. Since 100 percent control 
over oil production and marketing was acquired by the ; 
government in 1976 and early 1977, a new operating authority, 
the Qatar Petroleum Producing Authority, was formed to regulate 
production in onshore and offshore operations. The Qatar 
General Petroleum Corporation was formed in 1974 to control 
marketing. 

As oil revenues began to provide the means for economic 
development, the Government of Qatar formed a joint venture 

in 1969 to construct a fertilizer plant which uses associated 
natural gas as a feedstock. Present shareholders in this 
joint venture include the Qatar General Petroleum Corporation 
(70 percent), Norsk Hydro A/S (25 percent), Davy Power Gas 
Corporation Ltd. (3 percent), and Hambros Bank Ltd. (3 percent). 
The fertilizer plant formed by this joint venture, the Qatar 
Fertilizer Company (QAFCO) has been in existence since 1973. 
Because of an expansion program, its original capacity was 
doubled, and it now produces 1800 tons a day of ammonia. 
Approximately 1200 tons a day of ammonia is used to make 2000 
tons a day of prilled urea. Almost all of QAFCO's production 
is exported. 

Qatar has also built a plant for making Portland cement at Umm 


Bab. Although recent expansions have raised the theoretical 
production capacity to 1600 tons/day, actual production has been 
at a much lower level. Qatar still must import cement. 


Qatar General Petrochemical Company (QAPCO) is a joint venture 
(GOQ later QGPC 84 percent and C.D.F. Chimie 16 percent) formed 
in 1974. The 280,000 ton/year ethylene plant and 140,000 ton/ 
year low density polyethylene plant are still under construction. 
QAPCO is also planning to build a high density polyethylene plant. 


Also completed in 1974 was a small refinery (original capacity 
6000 barrels/day later expanded to 11,500 barrels/day by in-plant 
modification) to produce gasoline, diesel, aviation fuel and 
kerosene. Construction of a 50,000 barrel/day expansion should 
begin in early 1980. 


An NGL plant completed in 1974 was destroyed by a fire in ‘April 
1977. The GOO is rebuilding the destroyed NGL plant and con- 
structing a second NGL facility. These two plants should be 
on stream in 1980. 


Qatar Steel Company, Ltd. (QASCO) is another joint venture 
(GOO 70 percent, Kobe Steel, Ltd. 20 percent, Tokyo Boeki, Ltd. 
10 percent) formed in July 1974. It has built a direct reduction 





plant, an electric arc furnace, a continuous caster, and a 
rolling mill to make steel reinforcing rods. OQASCO's pro- 
duction capacity is 400,000 metric tons per year. Over 85 per- 
cent of its production is exported. Major markets are Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait. 


Qatar Gas Company (OGC), a joint venture between the Government 
of Qatar (70 percent) and Shell (30 percent) was also formed in 
1974. QGC has responsibility for carrying out gas projects 
utilizing the enormous reserves in the Shell concession area 
(estimates of non-associated gas run well over 100 trillion cubic 
feet). This is known as the North West Dome unassociated gas 
field. Test drillings are still being made to determine the 
extent of the field. Shell has also been contracted to doa 
feasibility study to point out various methods of exploitation. 
The GOQ will probably not make any decision concerning this 
offshore gas field until they have undertaken careful studies 
and are convinced that it is in Qatar's interest to develop it. 
The most crucial decision is whether to plan for exports of 
LNG or to use the gas as feedstock for local industry. 


The private sector has played a limited role in industrial 
development. The government plans in the near future to place 
more emphasis on light and medium industries financed by private 
enterprise. Various factories including an aluminum extrusion 
plant, a flour mill, a small truck assembly plant, and a new 
concrete plant are already in operation or being constructed. 
Many of these new industries are located in the industrial area 
an the Salwa Road about twenty kilometers from downtown Doha. 
Joint ventures with foreign firms are encouraged. 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


Qatar's economic expansion has resulted in a flood of foreign 
workers and business executives. The limited population and 
slow economic growth in Qatar did not provide a substantial 
foundation for development until recently. In the past the 
government was forced to rely on foreign experts in all of its 
departments, and private business depended on foreigners for 
both skilled and unskilled labor. However, as more Qataris 
return with university degrees, they are replacing many of the 
expatriate experts. Although Qatar will never become completely 
independent of foreign workers, the government will continue 
to push Qataris into positions of authority. 





The recently expanded nine-berth port of Doha and the industrial 
port of Umm Said are now sufficient. There is no port delay. 
Qatar also has an excellent highway system that reaches all of 
the settled parts of the peninsula. 


In terms of electric power, power generating capacity is approxi- 
mately 1350 megawatts. Doha still suffered occasional power 

cuts in 1978, but generating capacity balanced demand during the 
first two quarters of 1979. Since electricity is free to Qataris 
and heavily subsidized to non-Qataris, peak demand has been 
increasing at an astonishing rate. Department of Electricity 
experts predict that there will be an energy crunch in the mid- 
1980's if Qatar does not soon begin construction of new gener- 
ating facilities. There is a current surplus of desalinated 
water. A major project to extend water mains to most of the 
districts in Doha began in late 1978 and will hopefully be 
completed in the early 1980's. 


Housing, one of the most critical problems which has faced 
Qatar, is now less critical. Due to the lack of sufficient 
indigenous manpower, the government has been compelled to import 
thousands of foreigners. This caused a severe shortage of 
housing. However, there is no longer a housing shortage in Doha 
due to the large number of housing projects started during 1976 
and 1977 and a decrease in the total workforce as a result of 
the slowdown in the construction industry. Rents in Doha have 
gradually fallen during the last quarter of 1978 and first half 
of 1979. There will continue to be some pressure to maintain 


high rent levels in the housing market as landlords refuse to 
accept lower rents, but prefabricated housing has effectively 
solved the housing crisis. Umm Said, however, will continue to 
be short of housing as the industries there expand. 


Other infrastructure projects are also receiving attention. 

As mentioned earlier, the 640-bed Hamad General Hospital is 
nearing completion. It should begin accepting patients in 1980. 
There is also a project to expand general medical services 

with twenty new clinics. The government has begun construction 
of a university and plans to increase the number of schools. 
Other intended projects include building a new airport terminal, 
expanding television and radio broadcasting facilities, building 
a sewer system in Doha, and completion of the Sheraton Hotel/ 
Convention Center. 





SERVICES 


A. Banking 


The Qatar Monetary Agency (QMA) was established in 1973 to 

serve as Qatar's central bank. The QMA has responsibility for 
issuance and redemption of currency, protection of the value of 
the Riyal and regulation of the commercial banking system. 

Lack of sufficient staff, however, has prevented the QMA from 
fully exercising its powers. There are thirteen commercial banks 
currently operating in Qatar. These include one American bank, 
First National City Bank, and three locally-owned banks, the 
Qatar National Bank, the Commercial Bank of QOatar (managed by 
Chase Manhattan) and the Doha Bank. Qatar National Bank, which 
is 50 percent government owned, is the depository for govern- 
ment accounts. Qatar has no foreign exchange restrictions and 
the banking law permits all usual commercial banking operations. 
An interbank agreement regulates interest rates on bank deposits 
in Qatari Riyals. Qatar, along with Bahrain and the United 

Arab Emirates, signed a currency agreement in September 1976 
that made the three countries' currencies legal tender in each 
other's territories. This agreement was suspended in early 

1979 when Qatar unilaterally revalued its currency. 


B. Hotels 


Like other countries in the Arabian Peninsula, Qatar has had an 
extreme shortage of hotel rooms, especially during the winter 
months. This problem continued throughout 1978. However, the 
opening of the 256-room Ramada Hotel in July 1979 and extensions 
to the Gulf and Oasis Hotels have relieved most of the pressure. 
Qatar will have adequate hotel space when the government finishes 
a 400-room hotel/convention center in late 1980. 


C. Communications 


Qatar is one of the shareholders of Gulf Air, jointly owned by 
Bahrain, Oman, the United Arab Emirates and Qatar. Gulf Air and 
other international lines provide regular service to the Middle 
East, Europe and the sub-continent. Qatar has excellent external 
telephone, telex and cable facilities, and an earth satellite 
station was completed in March 1976. 


D. Labor 


Heavy reliance is placed on foreign labor and skills due to 
the absense of a technically or administratively trained 

local population. Also, the lack of an established infra- 
structure has created some absorptive problems and bottlenecks 
for the economy. 
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Unemployment is nonexistent in Qatar. The country is heavily 
reliant on foreign labor, which is supplied principally from 
other Arab countries such as India, Pakistan, Iran and 
Bangladesh. Both skilled and unskilled labor shortages exist 
in some areas of the economy, which has slowed the progress 

of industrial development. The Ministry of Education provides 
scholarships for all qualified Qatari students who wish to attend 
universities abroad. A Regional Training Center, located in 
Doha, is operated with assistance from the International Labor 
Organization. This center provides technical training for 
Qataris and nationals of the other Gulf States. Although the 
government would like to see Qatari nationals in all management 
positions, manpower requirements will probably exceed the 
supply of local workers and managers, and Qatar will be forced 
to rely on foreign workers in the future. 


The shortage of labor and expansion of economic activity 
have increased wage levels by an estimated 30-50 percent 
per year since 1973. Unskilled construction workers in 
the private sector receive $20-$25 per day,and trained 
clerical staff are now getting starting salaries of $600 
per month. 


With the exception of the operating oil companies, which 
have loosely structured employees' organizations, there is 
no organized labor movement in Qatar. Strikes are pro- 
hibited. 


E. Transportation 


Doha is served by air through Doha International Airport, 
by sea through ports at Doha and Umm Said, and by over- 
land truck routes from Europe through Saudi Arabia and 
from United Arab Emirates. The airport is capable of 
handling any shipments of air freight which can be accom- 
modated by modern wide-bodied jets. Qatar's two ports 
are equipped to handle LASH, RO-RO, SEA-BEE and container 
vessels, as well as general cargo vessels. Sea shipments 
up to 160 tons (single units) have been off-loaued at 

Umm Said port. Qatar National Navigation Company and its 
sub-contractor, Mammoth Gulf Corp., have a government 
monopoly on movement of arriving shipments. The two com= 
panies are able to handle unit shipments of up to 2,500 
tons and can move shipments up to this size directly to 





job sites. Goods can be brought into Qatar by road from 
Europe through Saudi Arabia. The road link from the 
United Arab Emirates and Oman is finished. This link 
will make it possible for shippers to send goods to Qatar 
via the container facilities in Dubai and Sharjah. 


PART B - IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Background 


The United States has not been the traditional supplier 

of Qatar except in oilfield supplies and eauipment. Major 
industrial projects have been taken by other countries: 
Japan, England, France, Germany, Norway. But as the 

economy shifts from its needed early emphasis on industrialization 
and infrastructure to a more consumer based structure, the 
United States should be in an ideal situation. Except for 
automobiles, the United States is gradually increasing its 
share of the consumer markets. (Japan dominates the market 
in automobiles and will continue to do so for the next few 
years). As more Qataris have returned from educational, 
business and pleasure trips to the United States, the demand 
for U.S. goods and services has increased. 


Opportunities 


A. Trading 

Direct imports to Qatar from the United States have ; 
increased from $16 million in 1972 to over $121 million in 
1977, when they accounted for 10.5 percent of Qatar's total 
imports. In addition to relying on the United States for 
supplies for the oil industry and motor vehicles, Qatar has 
begun to depend on the United States as a source of canned 
and processed food. Opportunities also exist for the sale 
of housewares, household furnishings, recreation equipment, 
and clothing. 


B. Major Projects 


Participation of American firms in major project activity 
has only included the design and construction of a 6,000 
barrel per day refinery and a major subcontract for the 
steel mill. An American firm is serving as consultant 
for the government hotel and convention center and is 
doing the urban planning for the New District of Doha. 

An American architectural and engineering firm is 
designing the terminal complex for the airport. An 
American firm has built a large private sector hotel. 

The Government of Qatar has also used American agricultu- 
ral expertise to run five small experimental farms. 
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American firms have begun to compete more actively for 
important contracts such as the refinery expansion and 
several large construction projects. Additional future 
opportunities for contractors will include processing 
plants for the gas industry and various projects relating 
to the development of the North West Dome. 


In general, both the government and private sectors are 
favorably disposed toward American firms. American 
products and services enjoy a reputation for quality and 
reliability, and there is substantial local interest in 
expanding trade relations with the United States. However, 
the government is very conscious of price in evaluating 
bids, and American offers have been considerably higher 
than those of European or Far Eastern competitors. These 
higher estimates are often the result of unfamiliarity 
with local costs and.conditions. Also, several recent 
bids by American companies have been rejected because 

they did not comply with the terms of the tender, generally 
because of the addition of escalation clauses which are 
not acceptable to the Government of Qatar. Thus, while 
there are a number of major opportunities for American 
firms in Qatar, successful competition requires acceptance 
of the local ground rules and a thorough knowledge of 

the area which can be gained only through repeated visits. 


cog Investment 


The Government of Qatar actively encourages foreign invest- 
ment, especially for industrial projects. There is a 

legal requirement that all local companies have 51 percent 
Qatari ownership, although exemptions can be obtained by 
special decree. Equipment and material imported for use 

in new industries are exempted from duties, and industrial 
ventures in Qatar are entitled to a five-year tax holiday 
that can be renewed. There are no personal income or 
municipal taxes. The Government of Qatar may also assist 
foreign investment in industry through capital particie+ 
pation, long-term interest-free loans or by providing 

free land. The government is especially interested in 
furthering the development of petrochemical, food processing, 
and plastics industries. Excellent opportunities may exist 
for international firms willing to establish operations in 
Qatar for medium and light export-oriented and import- 
substitution industries. 


* U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1979--281-058/165 





Regional Marketing Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- Area 


ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


A Regional Marketing Manager is responsible for the areas 
listed below. Assistance or information about marketing in 
these countries may be obtained by dialing these key people 
directly: 202-377 plus the given extension. 


Area 


Africa 


(except Algeria, Egypt, Libya, Morocco and 
Tunisia—see Near East Listing below) 


Canada 
Eastern Europe 


Europe 
France and Benelux Countries 
Germany and Austria 
Italy, Greece and Turkey 
Nordic Countries 


Far East 


Extension 


East Asia, Taiwan, Australia, and 


New Zealand 


Latin America 
Extension 


Southeast Asia and Sub continent 
Japan, Korea and Hong Kong 


Andean and Caribbean countries 


Brazil and River Plate countries 


Near East 


Mexico and Central America countries 


Egypt, Iran and Israel 

Algeria, Libya, Morocco and Tunisia 

Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yeman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 


USSR 


Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 


United Kingdom 


People’s Republic of China 


Commerce District Offices 


Albuquerque, 87102, 505 Marquette 
Ave. NW., Rm. 1015 (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99513, P.O. Box 32, 
701 C St. (907) 271-5041. 

Atlanta,. 30309, Suite 600, 1365 
Peachtree St., NE. (404) 881-7000. 
Baltimore, 21202, 415 U.S. Custom- 
house, Gay and Lombard Sts. (301) 
962-3560. 

Birmingham, 35205, Suite 200-201, 
908 S. 20th St. (205) 254-1331. 
Boston, 02116, 10th Floor, 441 
Stuart St. (617) 223-2312. 

Buffalo, 14202, 1312 Federal Bldg., 
111 W. Huron St. (716) 846-4191. 
Charleston, W. Va., 25301, 3000 New 
Federal Office Bldg., 500 Quarrier 
St. (304) 343-6181, Ext. 375. 
Cheyenne, 82001, 6022 O’Mahoney 
Federal Center, 2120 Capitol Ave. 
(307) 778-2220, Ext. 2151. 

Chicago, 60603, Room 1406, Mid- 
Continental Plaza Bldg., 55 E. Mon- 
roe St. (312) 353-4450. 

Cincinnati, 45202, 10504 Fed. Bldg., 
550 Main St. (513) 684-2944. 
Cleveland, 44114, Room 600, 666 
Euclid Ave. (216) 522-4750. 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, Forest Center, 
2611 Forest Dr. (803) 765-5354. 
Dallas, 75242, Room 7AS5S, 1100 
Commerce St. (214) 749-1515. 
Denver, 80202, Room 165, New Cus- 
tom House, 19th and Stout Sts. (303) 
837-3246. 


Des Moines, 50309, 817 Federal 
Bldg.,.210 Walnut St. (515) 284-4222. 


Detroit, 48226, 445 Federal Bldg., 
231 W. Lafayette (313) 226-3650. 


Greensboro, N.C., 27402, 203 Fed- 
eral Bldg., W. Market St., P.O. Box 
1950. (919) 378-5345. 

Hartford, 06103, Room 610-B, Fed. 
Bldg., 450 Main St. (203) 244-3530. 
Honolulu, 96850, 4106 Federal Bldg., 
300 Ala Moana Blvd., P.O. Box 
50026 (808) 546-8694. 

Houston, 77002, 262% Federal Bldg., 
515 Rusk Ave. (713) 226-4231. 
Indianapolis, 46204, 357 U.S. Court- 
House & Federal Office Bldg., 46 E. 
Ohio St. (317) 269-6214. 

Los Angeles, 90049, Rm. 800, 11777 
San Vicente Blvd. (213) 824-7591. 
Memphis, 38103, Room 710, 147 
Jefferson Ave. (901) 521-3213. 
Miami, 33130, Rm. 821, City Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 25 W. Flagler St. 
(305) 350-5267. 

Milwaukee, 53202, 605 Federal Of- 
fice Bldg., 517 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
(414) 291-3473. 

Minneapolis, 55401, 218 Federal 
Bldg., 110 S. 4th St. (612) 725-2133. 
New Orleans, 70130, Room 432, In- 
ternational Trade Mart, 2 Canal St. 
(504) 589-6546. 

New York, 10007, 37th Floor, Fed- 


eral Office Bldg., 26 Federal Plaza, 
Foley Sq. (212) 264-0634. 


Newark, 07102, Gateway Bldg. (4th 
floor) Market St. & Penn Plaza 
(201) 645-6214. 


Omaha, 68102, 1815 Capitol Ave., 
Suite 703A (402) 221-3665. 


Philadelphia, 19106, 9448 Federal 
Bidg., 600 Arch St. (215) 597-2850. 


Phoenix, 85073, 2950 Valley Bank 
Center, 201 N. Central Ave. (602) 
261-3285. 


Pittsburgh, 15222, 2002 Fed. Bldg., 
1000 Liberty Ave. (412) 644-2850. 


Portland, Ore., 97204, Room 618, 
1220 S.W. 3rd Ave. (503) 221-3001. 


Reno, Nev., 89503, 777 W. 2nd St., 
Room 120. (702) 784-5203. 


Richmond, 23240, 8010 Federal Bldg., 
400 N. 8th St. (804) 782-2246. 


St. Louis, 63105, 120 S. Central Ave. 
(314) 425-3302. 


Salt Lake City, 84138, 1203 Federal 
Bldg., 125 S. State St. (801) 524-5116. 


San Francisco, 94102, Federal Bldg., 
Box 36013, 450 Golden Gate Ave., 
(415) 556-5860. 


San Juan, P.R., 00918, Room 659, 
Federal Bldg., Chardon Ave. (809) 
753-4555. 


Savannah, 31402, 222 U.S. Court- 
house, P.O. Box 9746, 125-29 Bull 
St. (912) 232-4321, Ext. 204. 

Seattle, 98109, 706 Lake Union 


Bldg., 1700 Westlake Ave. North (206) 
442-5615. 





A Professional Research 
Staff For $34 A Year? 


Yes. @ @ with a subscription to BUSINESS 


AMERICA, the Journal of Industry and Trade. You'll 
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